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EDITORIAL. 


We wonder if, in the history of the world, any conference 
devoted to the intellectual interests of mankind has ever 
been held in such circumstances as made memorable the 
Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Library Association. For 
the whole week before those in and near London had been 
submitted to an ordeal well calculated to try the strongest 
nerves ; an ordeal borne, it is true, with remarkable stoicism, 
but, nevertheless, one not likely to induce that calm, judicial 
frame of mind in which library topics should be discussed. 
Fortunately, however, the night before the opening meeting 
was the last of that particular series of air attacks, and the 
whole meeting passed in peace, so far as London was concerned. 
Raids and rumours of them may have reduced the attendance 
somewhat ; it is fair to suppose that they did ; yet the atten- 
dance, when all things are considered, was creditable to the 


Association. 
* 


Not all that the promoters of the meeting set out to 
accomplish was achieved, but some notable progress towards 
public recognition was made, and a sound basis for future 
work was laid down. Our readers are now familiar with the 
general tenor of the subjects that were to be discussed, and we 
do not pretend to record them all. We are concerned only 
with the practical outcome of those subjects, and with the 
best means by which progress may be pursued. Perhaps 
the significant thing was the approbation and attendance of 
prominent people—Lord Mayors, a Minister of the Crown, 
and other celebrities. In particular we note the brief but 
important speech of Dr. Addison, in which stress was laid 
upon the financial poverty of libraries, and his hope that they 
might be made to play a useful part in reconstruction. This 
gave a ballast to what followed, even if it were not as definite 
as some had hoped the speech would be. Of course it was 
impossible for a Minister to commit himself in favour of any 
of our schemes without very careful examination. 


* * * 


It was followed, however, after an interval of two days 
by a letter from the Ministry of Reconstruction asking the 
Library Association to submit its views as to the relations of 
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public libraries to the future of adult and continuation educa- 
tion. This is something quite definite, and, as the President 
of the Association remarked : “ It seems that we are arriving 
at last.’’ We hope that earnest consideration will be given to 
the opportunity thus opened. What is needed, we suppose, 
is a plain, practical statement of the means libraries may 
employ to supply the place of the college for the man who is 
unable to follow a college career. Our discussions too often 
deal with ideals, and things hoped for, legitimate, perhaps, 
but things not always readily grasped by the plain man of 
prose to whom our practical appeal must be made. If we 
can arrive at some severely simple proposals the sense of which 
is clear to the said plain man, it is possible that we shall thus 
insert that thin edge of the wedge which we have so long 
striven to insinuate into Government opinion. Moreover 
no time should be lost in getting to work on the matter. 
* x * 


The discussions on commercial libraries naturally aroused 
public interest. Of the desirability of these, difficulties 
notwithstanding, there seemed to be no question. What 
was not sufficiently emphasised, we think, was the fact that 
such libraries are absolutely dependent upon the removal 
of the present limit to the library rate—at least in all but the 
greater towns. Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester can 
perhaps support such libraries, but even in these the libraries 
will grow beyond any stature at present contemplated for 
them. One of the speakers—not a librarian—emphasised 
this, and pictured a future commercial department presided 
over not by a librarian but a highly qualified commercial 
adviser. That may be, but there is a slight confusion of 
thought in the matter. Commercial libraries are not meant 
to furnish advice but information and such information 
as exists in literary form. What was not brought out at the 
discussion was the danger that the librarian of a comparatively 
small town might proceed to organize such a department. He 
would soon find himself without the means to maintain it, or 
could only do so at the expense of the library proper. Either 
alternative might prove disastrous. 

* * * 


At last the much-whispered-of scheme for library schools 
has come to the surface in the discussion opened by Dr. Baker. 
In brief it is that library schools be established in London, 
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Glasgow, Manchester, and in Wales and Ireland, and that 
they be day schools offering a year’s course in library subjects, 
with various extra courses. It is hoped that the Carnegie 
Trustees, the Board of Education, and the education authority 
controlling the schools will finance them. Several objections 
were raised ; in particular that the prospects and number of 
openings in the profession did not justify the maintenance of 
five such schools. This is the only one that calls for comment. 
The weakness of the scheme is that it is undoubtedly too 
ambitious, at any rate for present conditions. One, or at most 
two, centres would supply all the new assistants that the 
kingdom is likely to require. Even if the library rate limit 
were removed, it is not at all certain that there would be an 
immediate large increase in public expenditure upon libraries. 
This is by no means an argument against library schools. 
Training is necessary and must be provided. We are merely 
anxious that the scheme should not be wrecked by over- 
loading it. 


PAMPHLETS AND THEIR VALUE IN 


REGARD TO THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
[By F. W. T. LANGE.) 


SAAC DISRAELI in his “ Amenities of Literature,’”’ says :—. 
“Pamphlets, those leaves of the hour and volumes of a 
season and even of a week, slight and evanescent things as they 

appear, and scorned at by opposite parties, while each cherishes 
their own, are in truth the records of the public mind, the secret 
history of a people which does not always appear in the more open 
narrative ; the true bent and temper of the times, the contending 
interests, the appeal of a party. or the voice of a nation are 
nowhere so vividly brought before us as by these advocates of their 
own cause, too deeply interested to disguise their designs, and too 
contracted in their space to omit their essential points.” 

Tracts and pamphlets have always played a great rdéle, and 
supplied one of the great sources of information in the history of 
modern times, and even in medizval times. No need, in a libr 
journal to remind readers of this, as so many are acquainted wit 
the literature in great libraries, such as the Harleian collection of 
over 10,000 articles, the Thomason tracts. comprising about 30,000 
books and tracts. (It was said that Charles I., being anxious to 
see a certain pamphlet, and hearing that no copy was to be found 
except at Thomason, ordered his coach and drove to the ‘ Rose and 
Crown,’ Thomason’s place). The “F” Tracts, or Croker Tracts, 


| 
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numbering about 48,579 tracts and periodicals. What the Thoma- 
son Tiacts are to the Commonwealth period, the French Tracts are 
to the time of the Terror. Panizzi stated (1845) that the Museum's 
great collection of tracts on the French Revolution seems to leave 
little to bedesired. Yes! And the whole history of the Revolution 
is contained in them. - 

However, the Civil War and even the French Revolution fades 
into insignificance in comparison with the present-day struggle, an 
upheaval such as it is to be hoped the world may never again have 
to experience. 

The literature of this world-wide war assuredly will not end 
in the lifetime of any of us to-day, and, perhaps, not in that of 
our children’s children. 

We who are living in days like the present naturally cannot 
fully realise the importance of quickly passing events—history is 
being made by leaps and bounds—and much which we of to-day 
consider insignificant, being too greatly concerned in the great 
struggle to have the true “ vista,’’ will be of the very greatest 
interest to future generations. 

And, in my opinion, it will not be books that our descendants 
will wish to consult, which, so far, are written merely to satisfy 
present-day opinions and the fancies of the moment. Rather will it 
be, as stated by Isaac Disraeli, the leaves of the hour, such as 
pamphlets, newspapers, illustrations, posters, leaflets, and similar 
ephemeral literature. 

In this direction the amount of published matter must be 
really stupendous. Possibly, in Europe alone, taking all the 
belligerent and neutral countries, the total might be estimated at 
over a million items ; such matter dealing with every aspect of the 
conditions brought about by the war. Considering the vast im- 
portance of handing on a record for future times of present-day 
thought, surely it is the duty of every country to collect and preserve 
as much as possible all such literature before it is lost to the world 
for ever. 

Even now it is impossible to obtain much that was published 
in the first year of the war—I mean in pamphlet form. 

This is but natural considering that the issue of many pamphlets 
is limited, say, to 500 or 1,000 copies, and that few are ever reprinted 
since the purpose of the writers is merely to influence or inform 
people at a certain moment. For instance, it would be useless to 
reprint now pamphlets for or against conscription, or certain original 
but superficial tracts on the causes of the great war. 

Nevertheless, even though the need for their existence is past 
and gone, it is a duty to preserve copies for future historians, who 
indeed may better be able to appreciate the true spirit of these times 
by a first-hand perusal of such ephemeral matter than from the care- 
fully compiled and duly digested magna opera, we may expect later. 
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As the great mass of such material—leaflets, pamphlets, 
small treatises, &c., both the good and the bad, will soon become 
lost, or buried in oblivion, as in former days, some record is needed 
and a few copies ought to be preserved. 

Now the value of the pamphlet in this war is abundantly 
recognised, and is proven by the great number of British and other 
scholars who have singly and jointly used this instrument to com- 
municate their views on various aspects and phases of the war, 
its causes and possible consequences ; by the important papers and 
lectures of learned societies published in such a form. Most 
professional bodies have rendered valuable service by contributing 
material of one kind or another, and the universities, too, especially 
Oxford, have done a great work in this direction. 

The first series of pamphlets to be published in England were 

' issued by the Oxford University Press, and are known as the 
: ~ Oxford Pamphlets,” and “ Papers for War Time.’’ The first 
in order of precedence, therefore, perhaps of importance and 
influence, are the ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets.”” About 36 have been 
issued separately, and collected together and published in different 
series. They deal with the causes of the war, European policy 
since 1870, war and peace, Great Britain, the Colonies, &c. They 
are all of the greatest importance, and have been, I am glad 
to say, reprinted. 
—= ‘‘ Papers for War Time ”’ : This is a series of 36 papers issued 
under the auspices of a committee drawn from various Christian 
bodies and political parties, being edited by the Rev. W. Temple, 
M.A. They are, also, brought out by the Oxford University Press, 
and are all by writers of European fame. 
These are practically all Oxford pamphlets, and are so well 
known that there is no need to refer to them further. Every 
' library should possess them. 
The “‘ Central Committee for National Patriotic Organisations” 
_ in addition to publishing, so far, three select lists of Publications on 
the War, of books and pamphlets important from a national point 
of view, have, also, published some 17 treatises for the history of 
the war. The original formation of this committee began in the 
latter part of August, 1914, the first month of the war. A few 
friends agreed to lecture and to write upon the causes of the out- 
break, and by the spreading of the truth to explain and justify, 
both historically and morally, England’s position in the struggle. 
They hoped, also, as far as might be, to inform neutral countries 
of the reasons which inevitably compelled this country to intervene 
swiftly and with all her strength. The Central Committee has, 
out of its own funds, issued 90,000 books and pamphlets, and nearly 
a million leaflets, bearing on the war. It is, as the title implies, 
the National Patriotic Organisation, which, by the way, assists 
and helps many other bodies with the same purpose. 
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A very important Society, originally an offshoot of The British 
Institute of Social Service, t.e., the ‘ Council for the Study of 
~ International Relations,” whose President is Viscount Bryce, are 
doing yeoman service in bringing out literature helpful to the 
student. Their object is : To encourage the Study of the National, 
Social, Economic, and Ethical Problems raised by the War. They 
rightly say : ‘‘ The great issues raised by the war need an educated 
democracy for their solution.” This Council has accordingly 
been formed for the special purpose of providing a wider and deeper 
education in international relationship. The Society has orga- 
nized study groups, possesses a fine library, and has published 
some 20 pamphlets on the War, treating of British and foreign 
policy of the nations engaged. The chief issues are entitled,“ Aids 
= toStudy,” “ Foreign Series,” and “ Country Series,” all are by well- 
known experts in their particular subjects. 


Other organisations doing similar work but on a smaller scale 
are the ‘‘ Workers’ Educational Association,” founded to promote 
the higher education of working people, primarily by the extension 
of university teaching. 

Passing reference need only be made to societies such as the 
“National Service League,” the —‘ Navy League,” and similar 
bodies, whose literature is easily obtainable. Of great interest, 
too, are the leaflets and posters, especially the latter, issued by 
the “‘ Parliamentary Recruiting Committee,” and the — Parlia- 

.—. mentary War Savings Committee,” and the Ministry of Food,” &c. 


Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., have published about thirty 
pamphlets of important speeches by ministers of various countries 
on the causes and other aspects of the war. Messrs. Hodder and 

' Stoughton, too, have issued over twenty such publications in 
addition to their great output of war volumes. 


- The “ Victoria League,”’ a non-party association, whose object 
is to promote mutual intercourse between British subjects through- 
out the world, has published some 22 pamphlets in co-operation 
with Messrs. Macmillan & Co. ,Frederick Harrison, J. Wycliffe 
Headlam,tSir Edward Cook, and Viscount Bryce are among the 
chief authors. 


_ The “ Fight for Right Movement,” founded by Sir Francis 
~~ Younghusband, which is, also, under the presidency of the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Bryce, has for object to heighten and sustain the 
spirit of the nation in the present struggle. Patriotic meetings 
are held by the society for this end, and they have published 
and distributed various pamphlets and leaflets inculcating a spirit 
of true devotion and self-sacrifice for the nation in a time of stress. 
-— A similar society is termed the “ Duty and Discipline Movement.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME OF THE 
“NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS” OF A 
REFERENCE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
[By Miss ETHEL KinG, Noftingham.] 


N this short paper an attempt is made to bring forward a few 
of the essential qualifications of a Reference Library Assistant. 
Obviously, educated assistants are required, but, apart from 

the possession of the necessary Library Association certificates, 
personal qualifications must be reckoned with, such as natural 
ability, sympathy, adaptability, and perseverance. While working 
with the public one is amused and puzzled, and often touched, 
but all this is part of the daily round. Interest in people, know- 
ledge of books and what books can supply, mixed with “ gumption,” 
in other words with equal parts of common sense, these qualities 
are very necessary to meet the demands of the seeker after know- 
ledge. These seekers can be divided into three groups : Those who 
know what they want and plainly tell us ; those who think they 
know what they want, but don’t ; and those who know what they 
want, but won't tell. Don’t we all know them? One needs to 
be as wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove, but one acquires 
these habits in a large public library. And the questions they ask 
us, such as :—The distance of the sun from the earth, and the 
length of the sun’s rays on March 2tst; the constitution of Marienbad 
waters ; the chemical analysis of india-rubber ; the dates of suicides 
of Government officials abroad ; the structure of a feather ; the 
expansion and contraction of gases under explosion (such asa motor 
accident). Will you please tell me how to make a double loop on 
a sewing machine ; and how long should a tacking thread be, should 
it be longer on the top than underneath, or should they both be 
the same length? The latter two are questions which might 
stagger a “‘mere’’ man. What would be the impressions of a 
Norman knight on entering the modern world? what were the 
political ideas of the early Christians ? in whose reign were silver 
pennies and twopenny pieces used ? would you, if over 21 years of 
age, have any redress if an M.P. during a debate in the House of 
Commons were to libel you ? will you give me some information 
on the structure and feeding of bone ? whence does the eldest son 
derive his importance in English law, comparing this with the 
Irish law ? dates of wheat harvests in various countries ; the height 
of Kitchener ; chemistry and physics in correlation to domestic 
science ; the life of a butterfly ; information concerning scarabs ; 
foods of other countries ; what is the thickness of an armour plate ? 
why is the East Coast a plain? Alas, the answers to these questions 
are not found without having gone through the hard school of 
experience. 
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For fear any readers may doubt the truthfulness of this list of 
questions, or are giving me the credit of possessing rather more than 
my fair share of imagination, I will here say that the whole of them 
are taken from a list which I have kept, and which have been 
actually asked in my own experience and the information found in 
our books. 

Apart from the legitimate seeker after knowledge, we have the 
“ know all,” the man who can always find fault with existing 
conditions and with whom it is impossible to argue because he 
always floors one with his loud-voiced cock-sure statements. A 
case in point is the man who recently demanded a Wright’s Direc- 
tory of Nottingham for a later date than we had on our shelves, 
and when I assured him that it was the latest published, informed 
me that I was wrong, that we were hopelessly out of date and 
behind the times. Again I assured him that he was wrong, as it 
would not be published for another two years, upon which he 
offered to lay a sovereign to a penny that there was a later one than 
ours ;in fact he was in the company of Mr. Wright himself yesterday, 
who carried one under his arm and showed it to him. As I was 
brought up in the way I should go, my conscience would not allow 
me to accept the wager, but I deeply regretted that I had not, 
this time, taken the wrong turning at the cross roads, when I 
found that Mr. Wright has been dead for twenty years ! 

One can safely assert that it is easier to be a good librarian 
than a good actor when hastily seeking sanctuary behind a friendly 
bookcase to hide the sudden laughter that will not be denied at 
some of the questions put to us. I am afraid there have been 
many instances where humour has rendered the writer temporarily 
incapacitated, for instance, when asked, “‘ Have you any books of 
plays?’’ ‘Oh, yes,” I replied, ‘‘ whose do you desire to read ? ”’ 
“ Well,” said the borrower, “I don’t quite know, but I want to 
find out in whose works the words appear, ‘ fatherless, motherless, 
friendless, I roam’; would they be Shakespeare’s?’’ When 
assured that they were not, he ventured “‘ Byron?’ When he 
found his second guess was still wide of the mark, he wearily 
asked, ‘ Well, who was the o/her man who wrote plays?” (This 
is an actual fact.) 

If an assistant could add the art of writing love-letters to other 
necessary qualifications, and actually write out the letter for the 
embarrassed youth who wishes to “ pop the question,” possibly 
the young man would be mightily relieved. 

Even the much-needed charwomen on the premises, who 
seem specially sent from Heaven to try us, add another bubble of 
laughter when we find them busily preparing a pre-war tea for the 
College Senate (whose building adjoins ours), and in answer to 
our query, “‘ For whom is this glorious spread intended ? ’’ rather 
stagger us when one blithely replies, ‘‘ Oh, it’s a sanitary tea.’’!! 


w 
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The lady who asked in a high-pitched voice if we kept the 
mirror, and on being directed to the table where The Daily Mirror 
reposed, replied in an injured tone, “ Oh, I don’t mean The Dail: 
Mirror, | want a mirror, a hand-glass, something to see myself 
in,” made rather an unusual request, even for a Reference Library. 


Perhaps we feel rather more annoyance than pity for the 
broken-down would-be gentleman, plus a silk hat but minus socks, 
who lordly demands pen, ink, blotting paper and large ruler, with 
india-rubber and stickphast thrown in. This is the competition- 
crazy individual who spends his last sixpence on a coupon and then 
wonders where he is going to doss out for the night ; but he has 
high hopes of winning that two hundred pounds, and in his gene- 
rosity trys to persuade the obliging assistant to try her luck, 
promising to fill in the blanks where she is stuck. Possibly he has 
an eye on the main chance, and sees visions of sharing the swag, 
should the assistant prove more successful than he ; but we give 
him the benefit of the doubt as we gratefully decline. 


Some readers require taking round in bath chairs, and will not 
even trouble to consult the catalogue. ‘‘ Please help me, you'll 
find what I want so much quicker than I possibly could, and you 
are always so awfully kind,” works the trick. While up in the 
clouds over our special kindness, we bend over the counter to ste 
what little curly-head, whom we can hardly see, is wanting, but 
come back to the earth with a rude shock when this infant of seven 
demands with perfect sang froid a book on the human body and a 
Russian vocubulary. The next day he appears with arequest for 
something on the gyroscope, and the day following the monoplane 
requires elucidation. 


Thus you see Reference Libraries have become largely infor- 
mation bureaux, and we must admit that a common sense is needed, 
which, with all the University or Library School training one might 
not acquire. As I have remarked before, there are many qualifi- 
cations necessary to make a good librarian, but the Western Library 
Commission evidently have an idea of their own on that subject, at 
all events regarding women. I copied out their list so that I could 
qualify, and the person who combines the lot will, I have no doubt, 
— a first-rate librarian. I append the list for the benefit of 
others :— 


Must be a good talker on any subject, whether she knows the 
subject or not. 

Must be cheerful and have a sense of humour. 

Must have a good disposition, but not be an easy mark. 

Must not wear too many rats. (Curls and ends.) 

Must be tolerably good-looking, but not too good-looking. 

Must not mind the weather, or any other discomfort. 

Must be well educated, if possible, but must seem so at any rate. 
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Must not be pernickety. (I looked this up in the dictionary, 
as I was not sure of its meaning, and found it to be fastidious, 
fussily particular, especially in dress or about trifles.) 

Must carry no chip on her shoulder. (Again I had to seek 
assistance from the dictionary as I am not proficient in 
American slang, and found that one who seeks a quarrel is 
said to go about with a chip on his shoulder, daring others 
to knock it off.) 

Must be a hard worker. 


As a writer in The Nineteenth Century said recently, ‘“‘ To be on 
a level with men, women must do more than men.”” Evidently. 


Apart from the reader who wants something, but as to what it 
is, well, he leaves us guessing, there is the one who asks for impossi- 
bilities. We are not able to predict the month, day, and hour 
which will see the end of the War, and under certain circumstances, 
we silently agree with Omar Khayyam, where he says : 

“There was a Door to which I found no Key, 
There was a Veil past which I could not see.” 


PAGES FROM A LIBRARY LIFE. 
(continued.) 


IV.—DEVELOPMENTS. 


A writer has remarked that the “ nineties’’ saw perhaps 
more rapid growth in the development of public libraries 
in England than any decade before or since; and I believe 
that to be true. It wasa time of energy, experiment, and, as I have 
shown, of controversy. It saw the establishment of The Library 
Assistant, The Library Association Record, and The Library 
World—a fair galaxy of periodicals to record one not very large 

rofession,—-the initiation of those Libraco text-books, Brown’s 

anual of Library Classification and Quinn’s Manual of Libr 
Cataloguing, which for several years were to form the ground- 
work of library study, and still have real value. Libraries were 
being opened in a hundred towns, and, although the full flow of 
Carnegie Libraries had not come, there was every evidence of a 
more enthusiastic and practical interest in library problems than 
is recorded of any other time. 


It did not touch us for a long time, but we felt some of the 
influence. My chief gave me odd numbers of The Library Chronicle, 
from which I learned that our work was a craft and mystery, with 
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curious terminologies, and strange concerning classed 
and dictionary catalogues, which had some occult relation to the 
indicator and open-access. This James Duff Brown and this 
L. Stanley Jast seemed to be fighting for the former, not without 
much irony and humour, while all the‘men who sustained the 
indicator seemed to prefer the dictionary‘catalogue. I could only 
judge from what I read ; some years were to pass before I was able 
to attend a professional meeting to hear the men debate, and to 
conclude for myself that much of the noise was more furious in 
sound than in actual intention or effect. References occurred and 
recurred to the Decimal Classification of Melvil Dewey, but as 
authority bade me “ Not to trouble my head about it,’’ I decided 
that to be some American fad with which I need not concern 
myself. I disregarded authority, and repaired my ignorance after 
I fell upon an article by Professor H. D. Traill in The Nineteenth 
Century, describing and commending this negligible scheme. 


Soon afterwards J. J. Ogle, of blessed memory, who, to my 
chagrin, deserted us later to become a mere director of education, 
opened and conducted pages for assistant aspirants in The Library. 

ese gave me great help, and, on the whole, they were excellent 
in method. Ogle laid great, the greatest, stress upon literature as 
the foundation study for librarians ; and I am still of his opinion 
that the best technical equipment loses its full opportunities if it 
is not raised upon an understructure of genuine love and knowledge 
of books. Very commonplace, my reader (if I have one) may 
remark, but I reply, “ Consult your experience of the average 
library assistant ao ; smart in manner, conscientious in purpose, 
an admirable cataloguer and classifier, richly furnished in certifi- 
cates showing his technical efficiency ; but—how many are real 
book lovers?” But, after all, this book-lover is a peculiar species, 
and every man is not born with his faculty. Nevertheless it is 
only fair to say that our profession has produced as great a number 
of such as any. Happy people they, for to them our profession 
reveals its wonders and possibilities, is 2 daily delight. 


Meanwhile our own library produced its problems, and our 
own town its possibilities. We established branch libraries, which 
were a matter for excitement. The town consisted of two well 
populated parts, and, as is the case in most towns of rapid growth. 
several outlying and rather isolated villages. The problem was: 
How to provide library facilities for these out of an income of 
much less than {£2,000 a — We commenced modestly. In 
the second well-populated half of the town a reading-room was 


opened. That was a success. A very small room ran off this 
reading-room, which was up two flights of stairs at the end of a 
gloomy passage. That became the lending lib by simple 
metamorphosis ; but as part of a general scheme for supplying 
three districts with a lending library each, a first floor over a shop 
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was also acquired in each of the other two districts, each with a 
similar small room adjoining. Across this small room a counter 
was thrown, shelves were placed against the walls behind it within 
hand-reach ; and we stood behind our barrier and handed forth the 
books required. We had a common stock for all three “ branches,” 
and each library was open on one, or, at most, two evenings weekly, 
in order that the common stock might travel round them all 
It travelled in hampers, which were borne by a local carrier. There 
was a caretaker at each branch whose business it was to assist the 
said carrier to haul the hampers upstairs, but occasionally one of 
these rebelled at their weight, or he was absent on convenient 
sick-leave, and the assistant had to become porter for the nonce. 
I still have a tight feeling in my muscles when I remember my own 
feats of this sort. Sometimes even the carrier rebelled, and then I 
had to open the hampers at the foot of the stairs and carry the books 
up to the shelves in my arms, in the brief quarter of an hour before 
the time of opening. This was real work of a more vigorous type 
than assistants usually perform. 


Except at the East Branch there was no need to hurry, although 
we were trained in the wholesome belief that to open a door late, 
or to keep a borrower waiting was an inexcusable offence. For, 
except there, borrowers were few. I remember lonely hours of 
waiting for them to come, while I turned over the bright new 
copies of the books, or did some small job the chief had given me 
to perform in the spare time. To find such jobs, however, is a tax 
upon the ingenuity of most chiefs; and there were many hours 
when I was thrown upon my own resources, which were plentiful 
enough. At the loneliest branch, when to issue twelve books in 
a whole evening was considered satisfactory, | remember writing 
a story of a ruined church in a disused graveyard, and of the ghastly 

le face of a murderer staring out through the lattice of the broken 
heer windows of the church-tower ; and shivered nervously at this 
master product of my imagination. Other hours were spent in 
reading, an occupation which I never found wearisome. We 
issued books by the ledger system for the first year or two, and, 
although we had a catalogue, the borrowers preferred to glance 
along the shelves, which were well in view, and to choose their 
literature from the backs of the books, a method which proved to 
me the very practical business value of gay bindings. Some of the 
quite hoary ‘* howlers " of library work were repeated independently 
at the branches ; for example, I remember distinctly the disappoint- 
ment of a nice girl on discovering that the Flora of Berkshire was 
not the romantic love-story of another nice girl. 


I have once before questioned whether it is not better to begin 
a library life in a small library than in a large one. One advantage 
by later comparison I feel to be that whereas in a large library a 
librarian, however capacious and catholic his memory may be, 
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can seldom have a personally intimate grip of his collection; in the 
library of one or two thousand volumes he can get that grip. Every 
book is a ape prep he knows the peculiarities of its headings, 
the breadth of its margins, the misprints in the text, and moreover 
without actually reading all his books he knows their tendencies 
for good and evil, their arguments, style, effect. Moreover, he 
has the incalculable advantage of knowing his readers personally, 
has leisure for conversations in which the themes of books read are 
developed ; and so he builds a basis for after-library work the value of 
which is beyond price. Twenty years ago things were different 
from now. A novel now lives about six weeks in full notoriety, 
and then is liable to recede from popular view behind a crowd of 
new comers ; then it lived at least a year or two. It was before the 
full advent of the Wellses, Bennetts, Galsworthys, Compton 
Mackenzies, Ethel M. Dells, and the flowing of the syrups of Gene 
Stratton Porters. Kipling floated a blazing meteor through the 
firmament, dazzling everybody, especially those who did not 
understand him ; but the monarch of all circulating libraries was 
Marie Corelli, for whom every second borrower asked with an almost 
trembling expectancy. I have only just read her Romance of Two 
Worlds, in an endeavour to discover the secret of her enormous 
but now vanishing vogue—without success. The popular authors 
amongst men were Doyle, and Rider Haggard, and a little later 
Guy Boothby eclipsed even these. Of course there was a higher 
race of readers who followed Hardy, and particularised on Meredith's 
Diana of the Crossways ; and Bret Harte had a considerable follow- 
ing. The “ books of the day’ were Fowler’s Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby, Merriman’s The Sowers, Steel’s On the Face of the Waters, 
and James Lane Allen’s The Choir Invisible, and I think they were 
as good a quartette as any later brief span of time has produced. 
For the average woman Miss Braddon still held the field, with 
Mrs. Henry Wood as a good second ; and other authors were Helen 
Mathers, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Curtis Yorke, and Mrs. Linskill, with 
Rosa N. Carey as the most popular of them all. Her Nellie’s 
Memories was, in my own experience, the most popular book ever 
written for women and girls. In other classes of literature my 
memories are less distinct. I know the two poems most read were 
Arnold's Light of Asia, and Mrs. Hamilton King’s The Disciples, 
and I remember the joy with which a few hailed the successive 
fine flowers of William Watson’s muse. In science and similar 
fields Kidd’s Social Evolution and Drummond's Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World and his Ascent of Man were read enormously, 
and everybody who was anybody still claimed to have at least 
an acquaintance with Herbert Spencer. 


I am well aware that many of these authors still retain their 
public, but it would be interesting to ask an assistant intimately 
pes, mae with public reading to-day if these were still the con- 
trolling lights in libraries, and to compare the names he would 
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substitute. I think that even in twenty years the changes in taste, 
style and tone as well as in subject matter have been almost 
incredible. 


Such are a few of the more obvious advantages that accrue to 
work in isolation and in a small library. Other librarians with a 
wider experience may prove to me that I lacked contact with the 
more complex problems of a great library, that I missed the valuable 
experience one gains by association with young people following 
similar studies and performing similar duties in other libraries ; 
that many of the universal affairs of librarianship did not come into 
my view. I am unable to judge. It would be interesting to see 
where our best-known librarians were trained in order to compare 
the proportion from large and small libraries. 


To-day our branches stand in red and white Carnegie splendour, 
with well lighted and generally spacious rooms, and they attract 
readers in numbers that we only dreamed of when we began. 
Somehow, however, I think it would be impossible in these appro- 
seg oe and satisfactory rooms to recapture the romance that could 

found in our little, adapted ‘‘ bed-rooms.”" But perhaps that is 
a sign of departed youth. 


(To be continued.) 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

I met Zenodotus at the Conference last week, and found him 
involved in many things ; insomuch, indeed, that I have not been 
able to persuade him to join me in writing to you an epistle similar 
in manner to the one we wrote upon the 1915 Conference. It is 
regrettable, and you are greatly the loser thereby. It was a 
Conference with an air-—of air raids. (The pun, quite unintentional, 
has slipped out, so I will let it stand). I saw one or two cases of 
“jumpy” nerves; or, rather, shall I say, of apprehensiveness, 
mostly caused by such noises as the sudden roll of the underground 
trains which, as you will remember, run close under Caxton Hall. 
These had been in the raids of that and the previous week, and 
looked like men who have known strange things. The weather 
broke on the first day, and we did not experience any of these 
German rushes. 

THE MEETING. 

It was good to see so many familiar faces. Nearly all the old 
stalwarts were there, in spite of the circumstances I have just 
mentioned. In all about two hundred. Not a large Conference 
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you will say, but when we consider that nearly every man of 
military age is away, that few librarians have an approximately 
efficient staff now, and so have trouble in getting away, I think you 
will agree that the result was not unsatisfactory. e had some 
Se Some of our expected great men did not appear 
—which is not remarkable, seeing that October, and especially the 
first week of the month, is usually a crowded time for public men. 
Then, the debates were a little hazy at times. The Presidential 
address, rather spoiled by the fact that our genial friend, Mr. 
MacAlister, did not lift up his voice sufficiently and so did not 
reach all of us, was a model of brevity and appropriateness. He 
gave us some figures : 650 of our men were serving, 37 had been 
killed, and almost a like number had been wounded, while several 
military honours had been achieved. This is surely a notable 
record for so small a profession. Immediately he had finished 
Dr. Addison rose and delivered what, by the nature of his office, 
was the address of the morning. It was a very guarded and careful 
utterance, showing that the Minister of Reconstruction is a man 
who thinks before he says. One thing he clearly brought out. 
and that was the futility of present library incomes ; he also showed 
that research work undertaken in connexion with the war had been . 
the means of saving millions of pounds to the State, and this notion 
of research he linked in a satisfactory manner with libraries. 
Libraries he hoped would play a very real part in reconstruction. 
That I think was the gist of his speech, nething high-faluting, and 
promising nothing. I cannot help thinking, however, that to have 
drawn such admissions from a Minister of the Crown would in 
itself have justified the Conference. Mr. Jast, in his usual thought- 
ful and suggestive manner, dealt with the relations of libraries 
with education. Naturally he appealed, as he always does, to 
first principles, bringing out those facts which we have so often 
discussed together, which prove that while libraries are educational, 
they are by their very nature and purpose outside of the official 
educational machinery. The discussion was entirely lacking in 

rofessional interests, but was unavoidably so. We had various 
unportant civic dignitaries who had to speak, and these were not 
thoroughly posted with our case, and probably wondered what it 
was allabout. They necessarily confined themselves to generalities 
about good reading for children, the necessity of closer relations 
with schools, and so on. In spite of that the resolution moved by 
Mr. Jast, affirming the distinct and separate character of libraries, 
was passed. 

LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN. 

Mr. Ballinger gave us a good paper in the afternoon, historical, 
ractical, and orthodox, showing that from the earliest times 
ibraries have striven to supply the needs of the young, and gi ing 

examples for our guidance of the kind of work he did at Cardiff. 
Mr. Jast rather traversed Mr. Ballinger’s paper ; he said frankly 
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that our work was on the wrong lines here ; we did not create 
readers. The crux of the question was the want of trained children’s 
librarians—there were none in England. Moreover, the average 
children’s library at present existing was a mere shelter for children. 
What was wanted was a properly decorated separate department, 
with a highly qualified woman in charge, and with such regulation 
of the attendances of the children that there were never more 
— than could be contacted by the librarian. The theme 

as possibilities, but has some real difficulties. Various other 
speakers tackled the question, but did not contribute much to our 
knowledge. A brighter tone prevailed when Lord Bryce appeared 
later in the afternoon and gave us a charming address on the use of 
books. Obviously his lordship was not much in touch with the 
modern public library, seeing that he suggested as one of their 
duties the provision of guides to reading. Incidentally, he re- 
marked that the best part of many books was their footnotes. It 
was a very pleasant quarter of an hour. 


DINING. 


Much astronomical observation took place in the evening as 
we took our way to Dean Hotel in Oxford Street. As there had 
been some rain we thought we might escape bombs and shrapnel ; 
and we did. Our occasion for visiting Dean Hotel was the 
Atheneum Index Dinner, at which we discussed an excellent menu 
and the present prospects of that excellent publication. It seems 
that the future of the /ndex is fairly safe, at any rate it is encourag- 
ing, and will be undoubtedly safe if libraries will only recognise its 
value and their responsibility, and support it. It is the one thing 
that the Library Association has done lately which can comman 
universal approval. 


COMMERCIAL LIBRARIES. 


The Lord Mayor of London was unable to attend as anticipated 
on Thursday morning, owing to a cold. This session was the most 
exciting, humorous, and, in some ways, useful of the Conference. 
Commercial Libraries were dealt with variously by the three openers. 
Mr. S. A. Pitt's paper was a model of good sense and clear statement, 
and the figures « quoted of the many thousands of references made 
to the existing Commercial Library at Glasgow carried conviction 
of the value of the department. Mr. Alderman Abbott followed 
with his usual energetic eloquence. His line was a sound one 
on the whole ; it was to prove the necessity for such a library at 
Manchester by figures which showed the enormous extent of the 
trade of that great city. Unfortunately, with the perverseness 
which seems to characterise people who attend library gatherings, 
there was an immediate discussion concerning the relative greatness 
of Manchester and other cities, a question which had nothing 
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whatever to do with Commercial Libraries. However, the resolu- 
tion concerning Commercial Libraries was passed, and unity 
marked the conclusion of that session. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIES. 

On the whole the best paper contributed to the Conference 
was that by Mr. E. Wyndham ies on Technical Libraries. It 
had some rather unusual points. Did you know that so many 
inventions were due to war; for example that the magic lantern 
was first adopted to scare an enemy by projecting a reverse figure 
of the devil upon his tent at night ?_ I can quite imagine a medieval 
warrior getting a considerable fit of jumps when he found on 
walking towards his tent that a black inverted figure of his Satanic 
Majesty danced upon it. That, however, is by the way. Mr. 
Powell seconded the resolution in a business-like manner. There 
was no discussion worth consideration, except the contribution 
made to it by Mr. Savage. He brought out the appalling poverty 
of the land in scientific and commercial literature, most of it 
largely owing, it was obvious, to want of funds. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 


Owing to the fact that librarians, although they write annota- 
tions, rarely take the trouble to read them, when Mr. Alderman 
Keatley Moore introduced the subject of Municipal Reference 
Libraries, most people, not having read their programmes, were 
startled to find that he was not dealing with the ordinary reference 
department in the public library. He meant, as you, who read 
annotations carefully, will understand, a library of municipal 
material. His paper was sprightly and well delivered, and was 
well received. The proposition, however, was too new for our 
conservative audience, and they seemed to be afraid of it. Only 
Mr. Kettle dared to say that it was futile. Others argued that a 
Municipal Reference Library could only be established ina few 
large towns, and the terms of the resolution affirming that all towns 
should collect such material were altered to leave it to be understood 
that such collections were desirable, without affirming to what 
extent they were so. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS. 


I am sorry, Dear Callimachus, that you were unable to be 
resent on the Friday morning, and yet, in a way, I am glad, 
use you are a dignified and serious person at times, and it 
would have wrung your soul to have listened to the chaotic, destru- 
tive debate which was opened by Dr. Baker on Library Schools. 
Dr. Baker’s purpose was sound enough ; his scheme up to a point 
perfectly practicable, but the majority of his audience felt that 
to establish five library schools in so limited a field as librarianship 
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was to court disaster. How many jobs are vacant annually do 
you think? Probably not more than two dozen. How many 
students would a library school turn out in a year? Probably 
many dozen. This reasoning can, of course, be carried too far. 
It is clearly necessary to train for the work of the librarian. That 
is the chief reason for schools, but I doubt very much if there is 
room for so many schools. I have always thought that one would 
be enough for the present demand. This difference of opinion, 
which was so candidly expressed at the meeting, is likely to wreck 
the possibility of any library school being founded. That is rather a 
ity, as we seem to have a good opportunity. The mistake lies in 
ving introduced the subject at a conference before the scheme 
was mature. The Conference, as a whole, had dealt with general 
principles which would appeal to the public. The Library School 
is general in a way, but it is a domestic matter within the profession 
primarily. It is a pity that the framers of the programme could 
not see clearly upon this point. 


OTHER ITEMS. 


We had our evenings to ourselves except the first, which, as 
I have said, was devoted to the Atheneum Index Dinner. In 
the later afternoon of Wednesday, however, we had a very pleasant 
assembly at the National Library for the Blind, where tea and 
various pleasant accompaniments were distributed by Miss Austin 
and her staff. The Library is admirably adapted to its purpose, 
and seems to be in a flourishing condition. We were surprised 
to learn that only rather more than eighty’ — libraries are direct 
subscribers to the National Library. ere should be more of 
them affiliated than this, don’t you think so? That evening and 
the next were spent furtively in the streets or at the theatres. The 
theatres seemed safest, and many eyes were turned anxiously 
towards the skies during those three days. It is good to tell you 
again that nothing destructive came from the latter. 

On the whole the Conference has abundantly justified itself. 
I have been to more social and gayer ones, but I have never been 
to one where more solid and essential work was done. One thing 
I deduce from it is that if we wish to approach the Government 
we must take our resolutions personally to the offices of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. It is useless to pass pious resolutions if bold and com- 
petent action does not carry them to the quarters for which they are 
intended. It is up against the Association to prove its boldness and 
competence in this matter. We have now a chance that may 
never come again of making the value of our services clear to the 
great public which we serve. 


ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 
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LIBRARY -NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 
AsHTon (WILLIAM), Assistant, Blackburn Public Library 
Museum and Art Gallery (Royal Engineers). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Vive L’ENTENTE CORDIALE.—An interesting account of the 
Gilstrap Public Library, Newark, written (in French) by Miss M. 
GILBERT, the Newark librarian appears in the Mai-Aodit number of 
the Bulletin de l’Association des Bibliothecaires Frangais. An 
editorial note gives an account of Miss Gilbert’s successes in 
connection with the Library Association. Her enthusiasm and 
much of her knowledge of the French language was obtained in 
classes held under the auspices of the Fulham Public Libraries 
e — and conducted by the Chief Librarian, Mr. Waltei 


BorouGH LriBRARIAN’s RETIREMENT.—Mr O. OsBorn, J.P., 
who has been librarian-in charge of the Durban Public Library for 
the past 22 years, recently vacated office, retiring on a pension. 

Mr. Osborn has performed a work for which all Durban 
book-lovers owe him thanks. When he first took charge the 
library was a comparatively small affair, the collection of books 
being an inconsiderable one. It was for long hampered for lack 
of funds, but Mr. Osborn made the most of the limited finances 
that were at the disposal of the then Public Library Com- 
mittee, and steadily increased the scope of the library. In more 
recent yeais, when the Municipality took over the library, and 
adequate premises and finances became available, Mr. Osborn 
made ample use of the opportunity afforded him, and as a 1esult 
built up one of the finest, and certainly the most popular, libraries 
in South Africa.—Natal Mercury. 


NOTES. 


Some interesting activities are recorded in the various issues of 
the Monthly Bulletin, issued by the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, during the last few months. 

The library conducts a ay | class for aspirants to library 
positions, the entrance to which is by examination ; candidates so 
trained are appointed to vacancies, when and if they occur on the 
staff. The course consists of an eight-months training, both 
theoretical and practical. Lectures on different phases of library 
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work are given by the librarian and heads of the different depart- 
ments, and a definite course of study is followed, supplemented by 
practice work in the actual service of the library. There is no 
charge for tuition or text-books, and no remuneration is given for 
services ; the instruction and training together with the oppor- 
tunity of qualifying for positions taking the place of a remunera- 
tion. Applicants must have had the equivalent of a high school 
education, be in good health, and between the ages of 18 and 35. 

Following a practice of several years’ standing the public 
library grants extended privileges to readers who leave Washington 
for summer holidayS. Any such borrower can obtain ten books 
on his card, either fiction or non-fiction as desired, and arrangements 
can be made to exchange them by post. Such books, may, if 
necessary, be retained until October rst. Recent and very popular 
books are excluded from this scheme, and all books may be re- 
called after two weeks if they are required by other readers. 


As a natural development of the local collection of the Norwich 
Public Library, the Committee has inaugurated a scheme for pre- 
serving a local record of Norfolk’s share in the Great War, and has 
begun to collect suitable items. The Eastern Daily Press (August 
29th) published a fairly full account of the scheme, and commended 
it as an excellent one. The Committee asks for donations of the 
following :—Printed records and photographs of Norfolk regiments ; 
portraits of officers, of men who have obtained distinction, and of 
those who have fallen ; press notices of regiments and of individuals ; 
letters describing the experiences of men at the Front ; maps or 
plans of the actions in which local regiments have taken part ; 
war posters and recruiting posters; photographs and printed 
material relating to the Norfolk and Norwich Branches of the 
British Red Cross, Volunteers, Special Constables, and other war 
organisations, munition workers, &c. 

Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, the City Librarian, is also collecting for 
the National War Museum (determined upon by the War Cabinet), 
local printed material connected with the war in any and every way, 
and he is endeavouring to obtain for the Norwich Corporation 
donations of war relics, &c., that would directly illustrate Norfolk’s 
share in the Great War. 


A reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement, July 19th, has 
got somewhat mixed, as we see from the following entry :—- 
Books in Camp, Trench, and Hospital. By THroporE WeEsLey, Roch. 
With a prefatory note by J. Y. W. MacAlister, and a postscript by 
C. T. Hagberg Wright. 48 pp. Dent. 6d. 
“Mr. MacAlister, an American librarian of some note, inscribes this to 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, etc.” 
We wonder what the President of the Library Association 
thinks of this new description of himself. 


LEECH CENTENARY.—In connection with the centenary of the 
birth of John Leech, the famous humorous artist, which occurred 
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on August 29th, some interesting exhibits are being shown at the 
Norwich Public Library. They include two volumes of Leech’s 
original drawings, lent by the Misses Colman, of Carrow House, 
Norwich. 


Wood Green Public Library has become the chief recruiting 
office of the district, and the library books have been removed for 
the time being to the assembly hall of a neighbouring public house. 
It is possible that a very few members of the Wood Green public 
may find the juxtaposition of books and beer particularly inspiring. 


REVIEWS. 
REPORTS. 


Cork (City). CARNEGIE FREE LipRARY. Twenty-Fourth Annual 

Report, 1916-17. 

Librarian: JAMES WILKINSON. Population 76,673. Income: {1,020 ; 
from rate £769 ; balance from 1915-16, £134. Expenditure : Books, binding, 
and periodicals £168; salaries, &c., 4414; credit balance, £157. Stock: 
Lending, 9,227; reference, 4,469. Issues: Lending, 86,591 (an increase of 
9,873) ; reference, 7,760 (330 increase). 

Much of the increase is due to the juvenile department in which happy 
result Cork resembles other places, Certain thefts of periodicals have 
occurred, concerning which we regret to learn that “ although not confined 
to one particular department, it is a fact that users of the Ladies’ Reading 
Room are the most addicted in that respect, as well as to wilful mutilation 
of papers.” A call-slip method was introduced, but the thefts continue. 
Some of the tables are superfluous—a page in small type for cash receipts 
totalling £85, for example—but otherwise the record is most satisfactory. 


KETTERING (URBAN District) PusLic LIBRARY, MUSEUM AND 

ArT GALLERY. Twenty-first Annual Report, 1916-17. 

Librarian : Kate E. Pierce. No financial statement. Stock : Lending 
9,100. ; reference, 3,561. Issues: Lending, 92,210; reference, 1,991—an 
iucrease of 8,084 in the lending, and a decrease of 1,406 in the reference 
issues. 

Although no particulars are given by which the facts may be judged 
the report remarks that the year has been a struggle owing to the inelasticit 
of the income and the increased cost of all things. In spite of this the ene 
has been augmented, largely on account of the increasing demands of juvenile 
readers—the turn-over of the juvenile stock was 22. The reference library is 
in the hands of the Voluntary War Workers’ Association—which we think 
ought to be accommodated elsewhere. A satisfactory report, so far as we 
can judge without the essential balance sheet. 


Lincotn City Pusiic Liprary. Twenty-Third Annual Report 
for year ended gth May, 1917. 

Librarian : A. R. Corns. Income, £1,523; by rate £1,071, by balance 
from previous year £384. Expenditure : Books, periodicals and binding £209, 
salaries and wages £534. Balance £546. Stock: No record. Issues: Only 
those of the Lending Library are recorded which amount to 98,882, a decrease 
of 10,140. 
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The decreased issue from the Lending Library is confined generally to 
works of fiction. The Committee is strengthening the Commercial and 
Technical Sections. Exhibitions in connexion with the Thomas Gray Bi- 
Centenary and the Shakespeare Tercentenary were held. The Librarian, 
after eight months service in France, has been wounded and placed in the 
Army Reserve, and has now returned to duty. During his absence Miss 
Webster carried on the library, and appreciation of her services was expressed. 
We are glad ourselves to welcome Mr. Corns back to the sphere for which 
he is so eminently fitted. We must criticise the omissions from the report. 
A record of work which does not give the stock or the departmental issues 
is obviously incomplete. 


BULLETINS, etc. 
Norwich Pusiic Liprary. Readers’ Guide. V. 6, No. 4, Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

Contains a well annotated, three-page, alphabetical list of books and 
articles dealing with educational reconstruction, which is likely to be of 
considerable use at the present moment. There is also a classified annotated 
list on Rome and the Middle Ages, prepared for use in connexion with 
University Extension lectures, and the usual annotated and classified list of 
additions make up the number, which is in every way satisfactory. 
PITTSBURGH CARNEGIE LIBRARY. Technical Book Review Index. 

V. 1, No. 4, July, 1917. 58pp. 50cents per annum. 

An alphabetical list of technical book reviews, consisting of excerpts 
from scientific, technical and trade journals currently received in the tech- 
nology department of the library. These are arranged under the book entries, 
and the index therefore provides a sort of contemporary critical review of 
the books. Its weakness is that of its order ; on page 7, for example, we have 
notices of books on wages, alternating currents, mathematics, and the petro- 
leum industry ; a classified arrangement would be better. We confess that 
we do not see the ultimate value of the list except to the man who, having 
chosen a technical book from the library shelves, wants to know what any 
critic, probably hasty, has said about it. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 
Batt, Eustace HALE. Cinema Plays How to write them, How to 
sell them. F’cap. 8vo., pp. xv., 141. Stanley Paul & Co. 


1917. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author is already known for his work in this field, entitled “‘ The 
Art of the Photoplay,”’ but conditions in the studios and film markets having 
altered and improved rapidly in various ways, he has brought the present 
volume, as he himself describes it, ‘‘ up-to-the-minute in its presentation 
of the new conditions.’ Mr. Ball leaves nothing to the ignorance of the 
would-be film writer that he can by any means explain and advise upon. 
His instructions how to produce successful work are minute and painstaking, 
and no writer of scenarios could possibly fail to profit by them. Among 
the books of this class which it has been our fortune to peruse, this seems to 
be about the most useful and practical. 

KENT, CHARLES F., Ph.D., Litt. D. The Work and Teaching of 
the Apostles. 8vo., pp. xi.+313. Hodder & Stoughton. 
1916. 

Py of ‘ The Historical Bible ’’ Series. Dr. Kent applies to the 
study of the Bible what he terms the “‘ Source method,” or the selection and 
arrangement of important passages from the Scriptures according to scientific 
methods of classification. As a text book for the historical study of the 
Apostolic Age, it may be commended to the consideration of students, even 
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if the attempt the author has made in his translation to break up many of 

 Paul’s cumbersome and involved sentences into smaller and more intelligible 

units,”’ seems to English readers a very sorry substitute for the accustomed 
and stately phraseology of the Authorised Version. 

Macnus, Leonarp A., LL.B. Roumania’s Cause and Ideals. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xii., 165. Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd. 1917. 3s. 6d. net. 

This valuable handbook contains chapters on the history of Roumania, 
and Transylvania, an account of Bessarabia, the grievances of Transylvania 
and the negotiations between Austria and Roumania preceding the war. 
The style is concise and clear, the information, as far as it can be compressed 
into the space at the author’s command, is detailed and accurate, and to 
students of this particular subject the work is to be thoroughly recommended. 


TaGoRE, Sir RABINDRANATH. Nationalism. Large cr. 8vo., pp. 

135. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1917. 4s. 6d. net. 

In this work, which may be described as a treatise on political science 
veiled by poetic thought, the author has given an urgent plea for the reform 
of India from within. Her mission, he says, referiing to the race problem, 
“has been like that of a hostess who has to provide proper accommodation 
for numerous guests, whose habits and requirements are different from one 
another. This gives rise to infinite complexities whose solution depends 
not merely upon tactfulness but upon sympathy and true realization of the 
unity of man.” Upon this state of affairs ‘‘ the Nation of the West ”’ burst in, 
and this Nation (a Nation being defined as a whole population organized for a 
mechanical purpose) is ruling India inthe manner of a mere machine, much 
as brands of tinned food are advertised as being as little touched by the human 
hand as possible. This indictment is made against the British as a nation 
not as individuals, for against the people themselves the author has no 
complaint to make. Nor does he desire to discuss the question of governing 
and governed from the narrow point of view of a single state, but rather from 
the question as it affects the future of all humanity. In fact his protest deals 
in some degree with the inherent differences between Eastern and Western 
thought as applied chiefly to administration and organisation, and his pro- 
phetic phrases must be taken merely as a protest, from which the nation of the 
West may learn wisdom if she will, for he gives no practical remedy, no way of 
salvation for the dangers and difficulties he indicates in outline. 


The Framework of a Lasting Peace. Edited by Lronarp S. 
Wootr. Demy 8vo., pp. 154. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Seven schemes for a League of Nations are here gathered under the able 
editorship of M1. Woolf, who discusses logically and forcefully the ground of 
international political organisations for preventing war, namely: 1, League 
to Enforce Peace ; II., Minimum Programme of the Central Organization for 
a Durable Peace ; III. The League of Nations Society ; IV. Proposals of Lord 
Bryce’s Group ; V. The Fabian Society Draft Treaty ; VI. The Community of 
Nations : VII. Preliminary Draft of a General Treaty for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, by a Dutch Committec. 

M1. Woolf points out in his introduction the points of agreement between 
the various groups, their respective advantages and some of their obvious 
difficulties. 

Youne, Capt. Francis Brett. Marching on Tanga (With General 
Smuts in East Africa). 30 Illus. and Map. Cr. S8vo., pp. Xi., 
265. W. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 

The interest of this book lies undoubtedly in the desciiption of the 
strange and difficult country which is the scene of the march of a British force 
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round the western extremity of the German railway line from T. 
Beautiful, weird, smiling, treacherous and deadly by turns, the landscape 
unrolls before our eyes under the magic of yy author’s pen. From the 
militai y point of view perhaps the narrative lacks exciting incident or decisive 
result, but this does not detract from the fascinating story of struggle and 
endurance. The most exciting episode tells of a little gang of wounded under 
Captain Young’s care who were chased by German Askaris through a swamp 
during one whole night, and of their escape by a mere chance. ‘‘ Dead 
still we stood, hearing them come quite near. And then we heard them go 
away. I suppose night had fallen. In the swamp, at any rate, it was 
pitch dark, and from the innumerable slimy pools of the gullies arose a shrill 
chorus of frogs. This sound, so characteristic of the tropic night, made me 
realise suddenly the vast animation of the bush through which we had been 
fighting our way for our very lives, and its complete indifference to the end 
ofourstruggle . . . sosmallapieceofsavageryinthatcruelland .. . 
It brought the whole incident down to its proper proportion. It would 
have been easy, I dare say, to indulge in heroics or thank Providence on one’s 
knees. It didn't take me that way. I sat down on the thorns—what did I 
care for thorns ?—-with my heart going like a steam-hammer, and laughed 
out loud.” 

The book is beautifully printed on good paper with excellent illustrations 
which, in the present condition of the publishing market, makes it’ excep- 
tionally pleasant reading entirely apart from its undoubted literary and 
historical value. 


FICTION. 


APPLIN, ARTHUR. The Woman who was not. Cr. 8vo.. pp. 304. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1917. 5s. net. 


This is one of the mistaken identity stories which, whilst making enter- 
taining reading, never seem to bear too close an analysis, therefore we suggest 
that readers should follow the fortunes of Miss Sinclair and her hero James 
Easton, of the Flying Corps, Royal Naval Reserve, in not too critical a mood. 
They will almost certainly enjoy the athletic rescue of the heroine by Easton 
who, whilst his car is careering along, swoops down upon her and snatches 
her from the congested roadway. 


FLetcHerR, J. S. Malvery Hold. Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. Ward, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. 1917. §s. 

Richard Malvery leaves England under the accusation of forgery. He 
returns unexpectedly unknown to his family and then disappears, and is 
thought to be murdered. His Canadian partner comes to find him. The 
manner in which he succeeds forms the gist of a readable story. 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN. Beyond. Cr. 8vo., pp. 438. William 
Heinemann, 1917. 6s. net. 


Although it does not deal with life’s happier moods, Mr. Galsworthy’s 
new novel is by no means crudely pessimistic, and there is something more 
than usually human about it. The study of the Swedish musician, Fiorsen, 
and the manner in which he wins Gyp against her better judgment, whilst her 
father, hampered by his sad memory of an early love, looks on at the affair 
helpless and aghast, is excellently conceived and carried out. So also is the 
period of married life foredoomed from the first to inevitable disaster. Fiorsen’s 
failings, his infidelities and lapses into intemperance are told with a power and 
insight which are never over-exaggerated, but after Gyp’s decision to leave 
her husband and her passion for another man is maried by a phase of petty 
jealousy, the author plunges into a problem for which he can offer no definite 
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solution, except the inadequate one of the death of Summerhay after being 
thrown from his horse. For Gyp the second from thence onward there is 
nothing to hope for in life, but the k ends ona happy note for Gyp the third. 


HaGGarRD, H. Riper. Finished. Cr. Svo., pp. 320. Ward, 


Lock & Co., Ltd. 1917. §s. net. 

This is an Allan Quatermain book of the Zulu War in Sir Rider Haggard’s 
best vein. The mystic element is supplied by the Wizard Zikali, the ‘‘Opener 
of Roads,” or the ‘ Thing-that-should-never-have-been-born,”’ an adept in 
calling mysterious figures from the other world capable of deceiving even the 
practical ‘“‘ Watcher-by-Night,’’ who confronts his old love Mameena as in a 
vision. Every page of the book has a fresh adventure or dramatic situation, 
and is redolent of the race traditions of the primitive blacks. A thrilling 
love interest is supplied by the Inkosi Mauriti and the lady Heddana, better 
known to the English-speaking world as the Hon. Mauice Anscombe and 

Heda Marnham. Powerful chapters deal with the Great Council held in the 

Valley of Bones, when Cetewayo is urged by his advisers into war against 

England, the madness and death of the doctress Nombé, and the horrible end 

of Zikali and Cetewayo, whose hatred and terror are imaged in a few telling 

phrases :—~‘‘ Zikali ceased, and thrusting his hideous head to within an inch 
or two of the dying man, he glowered at him with his fierce and fiery eyes. 

Then he began to whisper into the King’s ear who quivered at his words, 

as a victim quivers beneath the torturer’s looks. 

“ At that moment the end of the candle fell into the bottle, which was of 
clear white glass, and there burned for a little while dully before it went out. 
Never shall I forget the scene illumined by its blue and ghastly light. The 
dying man on the low couch, rocking his head to and fro, the wizard bending 
over him like some grey vampire bat sucking the life blood from his helpless 
throat. The terror in the eyes of the one, the insatiable hate in the eyes of the 
other. Oh! It was awful. 

““*Macumazahn,’ gasped Cetewayo in a rattling whisper, ‘help me, 
Macumazahn. I say that I am poisoned by this Zikali, who hates me. Oh! 
drive away the ghosts Drive them away!’ 

“T looked at him and at his tormentor squatted by him like a mocking 
fiend, and as I looked the candle went out. 

‘*Then my nerve broke, the cold sweat poured from my face, and I fled 
from the hut as a man might from a scene in hell, followed by the low mocking 
laugh of Zikali.” 

Hearn, W. SHaw. Woman Guides. Cr. 8vo., pp. 298. William 
Heinemann. 1917. 5s. net. 

This novel raises the much-mooted point as to whether a medical man 
may take it upon himself to be an arbiter of life and death. We had believed 
the question to have been settled definitely in the negative, but the author of 
“Woman Guides ” weaves his story round a general practitioner who does 
evil that good may come and pays for it with his own life. Certainly he is 
sorely tempted. The being who in his eyes cumbers the earth because he 
has found her out in evil-doing is the unworthy wife of his beloved younger 
brother, and he thinks he is justified in removing her from this sphere. Many 
readers will not entirely agree with him, and we advise them to judge for 
themselves what would have been the best solution to the problem raised by 
the author. 

HockING, Sitas K. His Own Accuser. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 248. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. Ig17. 4s. 6d. net. 
“His Own Accuser" deals with a villain who leads a double life, and 

weaves plots around an innocent heroine and her true mate. His machina- 

tions come to nought at last, after being detailed in a very readable fashion 
by an author who knows how to make this kind of tale effective. 
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James, Henry. Thelvory Tower. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 348. 
The Sense of the Past. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 351. W. 
Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 1917. 6s. net each. 

We have unfortunately not space at our disposal to enter into the dis- 
cussion as to the merits and the deficiencies of Mr. Henry James’ later style, 
but we commend the issue by an enterprising publisher and in wholly worthy 
format of two novels left unfinished at the author’s death. The first is a 
story of modern American life with a material and financial motive, the 
second is a study of a psychological idea, the endeavour to escape from 
present environment to the unknown conditions of a past age and the horror 
inspired when, by a strange effort of imagination, this apparently impossible 
achievement is effected. 

Exceedingly interesting are the author’s notes giving plans and schemes 
for the completion of the novels ; indeed, without them the rest of the volumes 
would have appeared but mutilated and incomprehensible fragments. The 
terse jottings are clearly indicative of the author’s manner of age An 
pinning down the ideas he desired to give to the world after they had 
polished and adorned, and though we have a consciousness that we are 
intruding into the inner privacy of the author’s mind where he never meant 
that we should go, we are quite as interested from the human point of view 
in his crude and unelaborated discussion of incident and character as in the 
more involved and subtle forms in which his finished work finally appears. 
Locke, WittIAM J. The Red Planet. Cr. 8vo., pp. 312. John 

Lane. 1gt7. 6s. 

Major Meredyth and Leonard Boyce are strongly contrasted characters 
in Mr. Locke’s new novel. The former is a veteran of the South African war, 
a paralysed cripple with a vast sense of patriotism, a huge desie to serve his 
country with every faculty still remaining to him, whilst the latter is a man 
of very different stamp who has occasional lapses into rank cowardice. 

The story is told by Meredyth himself, being based upon what he calls 
his war diary of Wellingsford, the little market town in which he has settled 
down to play the part of village deus ex machina. His great friend is the 
fascinating Betty, who, whilst loving Boyce, sees through him, and marries 
Captain Connor, who is killed at the front. 

There is ample scope here tor the author’s skill in concocting a war-story 
that has nothing gruesome about it and yet has a present-day atmosphere. 
Leonard Boyce is wonderfully well-drawn, with his fine courage which 
takes him to the top of his profession and the two or three hidden failings 
which turn his life into a tragedy. Betty herself is a heroine full of charm 
both practical and sentimental, and Meredyth, if at times a bore, is a delightful 
old fellow with a true appreciation of British pluck and an uncanny insight 
into values of personality. Mr. Locke has achieved another triumph of 
character-drawing. 

RIcKARD, Mrs. Victor. The Frantic Boast. Cr. Svo., pp. 316. 
Duckworth & Co. 1917. 6s. net. 

The author has set before herself a difficult task, namely, to present 
concretely that intangible thing in marriage, known as “ the clash of tem- 
perament.”” A presumably sane young woman who has already reached 
years of discretion agrees to marry a man who is an approved and credited 
member of society, and whose’only fault lies in being too worthy. Having 
done so, after bargaining with him unmercifully that they shall remain for ever 
merely friends, she finds life with him intolerable, and tells him so in plain 
language. ‘‘I will never go back to you,” she says, after leaving him, 
“ because you do something awful to my soul. You can’t help it, Harry, 
any more than I can. It is something I have never understood, but I cannot 
go against it—I should not dareto . . . Youarea good manand Io ht 
to make the best of you, but Icannot. Youstrangle the breath in my mouth. 
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There is another man in the case, but his attitude is not much more 
decisive than Harry’s, for the lovers, while talking as though there were no 
conventions, nevertheless bow before them until they learn what Harry is 
going to do. 

The character studies of Gerald and Judith and her friends are clever 
and true, so true that the author finds it impossible to depart from the in- 
conclusiveness of real life, and the end is therefore unsatisfactory. The 
novel is not as original in conception as ‘‘ The Light above the Cross Roads,” 
but as a study of some aspects of matrimony is interesting. 


Wuarton, Evite. Summer. Cr. 8vo., pp. 282. Macmillan and 

Co., Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 

A novel in which the hero introduces himself to the heroine with the 
words, ‘Have you a card-catalogue ? *’ is bound to commend itself to librarians 
especially a novel by so well-known and reliable a writer as Mrs. Wharton. 
The library, however, reveals no new system of administration or questions 
of policy admirably solved, it is one of the most primitive of institutions in a 
one-horse New England village, and only open to possible readers (there 
appears to be very few of them), every Tuesday and Thursday afternoon. 
The librarian, Charity Royall, though ignorant of those things which eve: 
modern librarian should know, is a wonderful study in real flesh and blood. 
Her passion for the young architect, Lucius Harney, is as inevitable as her 
ultimate willingness to marry her guardian, who is depicted by the author in 
a remarkable life-like delineation,as a man of good and bad impulses, the kind 
of person one cannot like, but is compelled to admire, because he recognizes 
his failings and masters them. 

A true enough story written by a master hand which should appeal to 
all who prefer art to sensation. 


POETRY. 


Serbian Songs and Poems : Chords of the Yugoslav Harp. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Wiles, M.A. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 80. Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 1917. Paper 2s. net. 

A translation of Serbian poems and songs into English must unques- 
ticnably add to our understanding in this country of Serbian thought and 
feeling, but it is difficult to believe that the result adequately renders the 
power, subtlety and flexibility of the Serbian language and the dramatic 
intensity of Serbian emotion and imagery. The volume includes religious 
poems, national poems, folk-songs and lamentations, and contains in an 
appendix two modern poems by Yovan Yovanovitch Zmaj. The translator, 
to whom our thanks are due for this collection, has written a sympathetic 
introduction. 

VERNEDE, R. E. Wav Poems and other Verses. : With an Introduc- 
tory Note by Edmund Gosse, C.B. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 88. 
William Heinemann. 1917. 3s. 6d. net. 

This little volume contains a collection of distinctive and patriotic 
verses composed by a writer of promise in other fields of literature. Mr. 
Vernede was known for his short stories as well as his novels, and had he not 
fallen in the war might have done even better things than those he achieved. 
Among his war poems, “‘ Before the Assault,’’ and “‘ England to the Sea,”’ are 
perhaps the finest, whilst his poem to the United States, written in September, 
1914, shows an intelligent anticipation of events. The autobiographical 
introduction by Mr. Gosse is sympathetically written. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


HE Library School seems to have been a success. It covered 
‘i the fortnight from July 31st to r1th August, 1917, and was 
a happy co-operation of the National Library of Wales, the 
University College of Aberystwyth, and the Library Association. 
The students numbered 58, and were offered courses in the six 
subjects of the L.A. Syllabus, and, in addition, courses on archives— 
a coming subject, as Sir William Osler remarked in his inaugural 
address—and on book-binding. The average attendance at each 
class was 35, so it may be said that the students as a whole were 
keen and industrious. Each course consisted of five lectures, 
with such additional classes as the lecturers might think necessary. 


The inaugural address by Sir William Osler, which was 
delivered to a crowded audience in the Examination Hall, was one 
of the most inspiring of recent utterances on the ideals of libra 
education, and was informed by an urbanity and humanity whic 
are too often lacking in professional deliveries on this subject. 
The address has now appeared in the Library Association Record, 
and may be commended to our readers without further comment. 
The regular lecturers were: J. W. H. Atkins (Literary History), 
Dr. H. Thomas (Historical Bibliography), A. J. Hawkes (Classifica- 
tion), Miss E. S. Fagan (Cataloguing), James Hutt (Library History), 
L. Stanley Jast (Library Routine), Hubert Hall (Archives), and 
C. Hanson (Bookbinding). In addition an evening series of lectures 
on general subjects—and most attractive ones—was given. 


The social side was not neglected. The fact that the students 
resided together in the Alexandra Hall, the Women’s Hostel of the 
College, gave the right atmosphere ; and the excursions (some of a 
scientific character) and walks on fine afternoons, and the im- 
promptu concerts, &c., in the gymnasium on the, luckily, few wet 
ones, brought the students that valuable intercourse which is one 
of the highest privileges of such a school. The President of the 
Library Association has offered three prizes for the best work at 
the school, and we understand that there was keen competition for 
these. The successful candidates are not yet announced. 


Although the fees of the students were obviously insufficient 
to defray the expenses of the course, we believe that this beginning 
has been good enough as to justify the hope already expressed in 
Tue LIBRARY Wor LD that the schools may become annual, and 
eagerly expected events. We are sure that the thanks of all 
library workers are due to the authorities we named in our first 
paragraph, and to the directors of the school, Messrs. C. R. Chapple 
and John Ballinger. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Ltd. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS By the late 
EARL OF CROMER, VISCOUNT HAL- 
DANE, the BISHOP OF EXETER, PROF. 
ALFRED MARSHALL, and others. Edited 
by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [2nd /mpression. 
“ Valuable, clear, sober and judicial."— 7he Times. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US a. G. LOWES 
DICKINSON, nd Impression. 
Demy 8vo. 68. net. Post free 6s. 6d. 
“A noble book, which everyone should 
News, 


THE ECONOMIC ANTI-CHRIST By the 
Rev. W. BLISSARD, M.A. Demy 8vo, 68. net. 
“Mr. Blissard is an acute thinker, with a singular faculty 

or telling and original presentment of ideas."— The Times 


OLD WORLDS FOR NEW By ~ kK 
J. PENTY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. n 


BENES, D.Litt., 
Lecturer at University, &c. With an 
Introduction by H. WICKHAM STEED. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
A clever exposition of the Czecho-Slovak claim for indepen- 
dence from the historical, economic and political point of 
view. 
SERBIAN Sones AND POEMS Trans- 
lated by J. W. WILES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Parchment. 28. net, 
“ They “express the deep heart of a nation —— 
— of tempest and travail."—H. P. COOK. M.A, 


CASE FOR INDEPEN- 


cr 
Mr. S DOUGI 


THE MAKING OF WOMEN: Oxford 
Feminism By A. MAUDE 
ROYDEN, and others. Edited by VICTOR 
GOLLANCZ. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 

A brilliant book.” Cause. 


CAMP SCHOOL By MARGARET 
McMILLAN, C.B.E. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


This book sets forth the record of a series of ex; 
which had 4s their object the removal of disabilities ay 
tothe children of poverty 


CHAPTERS IN ENGLISH. Reprinted from 
‘Progress in Language."" By PROF. 
JESPERSEN. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

A brilli and sug 
evelution of Engich The Times. conten 


AN By ROSERT F. 
HORTON, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo. te. 6a net; Postage, 6d. 

uisitely iA. ere confession of a good man.”"— 


"Notable New Novels. 


THE RAYNER-SLADE AMALGAMA.- 
TION By J. S. 
Mr Fletcher's new story of crime and detection is 
particularly strong in movement and incident. 


7TaR Gone OF THE STARS By ALEC 
A stirring story of the Northern Frontiers of India. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, WC. 1. 


CARDINAL XIMENES 


STATESMAN, ECCLESIASTIC, 


SOLDIER, 


AND MAN OF LETTERS, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE COMPLUTENSIAN POoLYGLoT BIBLE. 


BY 


JAMES P. R. LYELL, 


F.R.Hist.s. 


On hand-made paper with 14 plates 10/6 net. 


GRAFTON & Co., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
BY 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c= SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. — 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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